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THE CHILD IN THE GREAT WOOD 


THE CHILD IN THE GREAT WOOD 


T IS all much worse than I dreamed. 
The trees are all here, 
trunk, limb, and leaf, 
nothing beyond belief 
in danger’s atmosphere 
and the underbrush is cursed. 
3ut the animals, 
some are as I have dreamed, 
appear and do their worst 
until more animals 
with recognizable faces 
arrive and take their places 


and do their worst. 
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It is all a little like dreaming, 
but this forest is silent, 

this acts out anxiety 

in a midnight stillness. 

My blood that sparkles in me 
cannot endure this voiceless 
forest, this is not sleep 

not peace but a lack of words. 
And the mechanical birds 
wing, claw, and sharpened eye. 
I cannot see their sky. 


Even this war is not unlike the dream, 
but in the dream-war there were armies, 
armies and armor and death’s etiquette, 
here there are no troops and no protection 
only this wrestling of the heart 

and a demon-song that goes 

For sensual friction 

is largely fiction 

and partly fact 

and so is tact 

and so is love, 

and so is love. 


The thin leaves chatter. There is a sound at last 
begun at last by the demon-song. 

Behind the wildest trees I see the men together 
confessing their lives and the women together 


But really I cannot hear the words. I cannot hear the song 
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This may still be my dream 
but the night seems very long. 


FULL MOON 


During these nights, 
moon finding air another continent 
pioneered yesterday, today invaded: 
when all night long the fierce and tossing sky 
hangs in its light over the world, lights 
the wounds of the great cities half-world over, 
and morning-side here offers us never sleep. 
The words, the voices, the waking dreams of night 
outrange the bombers, starpower pierces 
names of the living, names of lovers and stars, 
the rare desires shine in constellation. 
I hear your cries, you little voices of children 
swaying wild, flowerlost, in gray fields singing. 
I hear you as the seething air arrives 
over the sea: we are the world together, 
shadowed alike under a white fall moon. 
You brothers in dream, naked-standing friend, 
cry from the camps arriving, heard! heard! 
The moon flies over, a kindling static bird 
Riding to breast. This night, this loosened flame. 


WALTZ 


In the night-snow, the floating snow, 
the spinning faces followed me home. 


You came up from the sea-floor then 
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saying your word above the broken waves 

of icy armies and the word arrived. 

An overheated room, 

and I danced among the heavy-headed statues, 
who sent your warning back into the storm. 


Night-snow, the floating snow. 


Before the radio spoke its word 

the distant voices of the floating blood 

ran through the music and the dancers knew 
the floor whereon their frozen company turned 
was hollow ground. 

The desperate reasoning of dream 

resumed itself, we danced the permanent. 


Before the radio changed its tune 

we danced nostalgia of that time of grace 

when legend could unleave the melody 

and play one word. 

But the music went, the flown swan-throated waltz 
left infinite pity only, a winter 

of aimless sorrow in an evil time. 


Night-snow, the floating snow. 


Features out of the wind. 

Encircled dance, pattern of unconcern 
The edgewise swarm of all the unformed stars 
shines on this dancing and a hollow ground 
Snow, waiting, a cruel pitying whirl. 
Inherited smiling of the will 
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I know the oldest evil, 
white face and primitive crown, 
grandmother of us all. 


SEA MERCY 


The sea dances its morning 
on my enlightened bones, 
stones of the lip-warm land 
clap my awakening. 

The land is partly lost, 
the sea is all water, 

half horror and half blue 
shaking its appetites 
among my senses. 
Elizabeth commanded 

all the rivers— 

a ship entered the bay 
and the sky sailed in. 

The twentieth century 
stares from the high air— 
the skin of the land 

is shallow and very green 
but the sea_ the sea 

is still, the deep scene 
contains the unbroken 
tides of man 

Horror is appetite, 

hell is lonely, 

war's a breath 
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Wake us you black 

you white you water. 
The scream of the gull 
land's too shallow 

life’s a breath 

sea mercy. 

Worms be my carnival 
who cries there is no death? 


A LEG IN A PLASTER CAST 


When at last he was well enough to take the sun 

he leaned on the nearest railing and summed up his sins, 
criminal weaknesses, deeds done and undone. 

He felt he was healing. He guessed he was sane 


The convalescent gleam upon his skin, 

with his supported leg and an unknown 
recovery approaching let him block out pain. 
The world promised recovery from his veins. 


People said “Sin”; in the park everyone 
mentioned one miracle: “We must all be reborn.” 
Across an accidental past the horns 

blasted through stone and barriers of sense 


and the sound of a plaster cast knocking on stone 
He recognized the sound of fearful airmen 

returning, forerunners, and he could not run. y 
He saw they were not flying home alone. 
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He stood in a down-torn town of men and women 
whose wasted days poured on their heads as rain, 
as sin, as fire—too lame, too late to turn, 

for there, the air everywhere, full of planes.” 


SUICIDE BLUES 


I want to speak in my voice! 
I want to speak in my real voice! 


This street leads into the white wind 
I am not yet ready to go there. 
Not in my real voice. 


The river. Do you know where the river issues? 
The river issues from a tall man, 
from his real voice 


Do you know where the river flows? 
The river flows into a singing woman, 
In her real voice 


Are you able to imagine truth? 
Evil has conspired a world of death, 
An unreal voice. 


*A Note on Method: This poem is one of a group of experiments in a 
form I have been calling “held rhyme.” Instead of the various matchings 
of conventional rhyme, these poems hold the sound throughout, so that 
each line ends in a variation on the ground-word, which is reached in the 
note which resolves the entire music—the last word of the poem.—M. R. 
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The death-world killed me when the flowers shine 
in spring, in front of the little children, 

it threw me burning out of the window 

and all my enemies phoned my friends, 

but my legs went running around that building 
dancing to the suicide blues. 


They flung me into the sea 

the sunlight ran all over my face 

the water was blue the water was dark brown 
and my severed head swam around that ship 
three times around and it wouldn't go down. 


Too much life, my darling, embraces and strong veins, 
Every sense speaking in my real voice, 

Too many flowers, a too-knowing sun, 

Too much life to kill. 


LONG PAST MONCADA 


Nothing was less than it seemed, my darling: 

the danger was greater, the love was greater, the suffering 
grows daily great— 

and the fear we saw gathering in that mimosa valley 

is tall in the countries, a garden of growing death; 

your death, my darling, the threat to our lifetime 
and to all we love. 


Whether you fell in the mountains during the lack of guns, 
or later, on the pavements of the falling city, 
you find my days; 
among the heckling of clocks, the incessant failures, 
8 
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I know how you recognized our war, and ran 
to it as a runner to his eager wedding 
or our immediate love. 


If I indeed killed you, my darling, if my cable killed 
arriving the afternoon the city fell, 
no further guilt 
could more irrevocably drive my days 
through the disordered battles and the cities down 
in a clash of metal on murder, a stampede of 
hunger and death. 


Other loves, other children, other “gifts,” as you said, 

“of the revolution,” arrive, but there has been the hand 
on the door, life 

entered my hours, whether you lie fallen 

among those sunlight fields, or by miracle somewhere stand, 

your word of war and love, death and another promise 
survive as a lifetime sound. 


SONG 


Th 


o 


world is full of loss; bring, wind, my love, 
my home is where we make our meeting-place, 
and love whatever I shall touch and read 
within that face. 


Lift, wind, my exile from my eyes; 
peace to look, life to listen and confess, 
freedom to find to find to find 
that nakedness. 
edness Muriel Rukeyser 
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FROM “DUNKIRK’ 


THE CREW 


Millenniums it took to make their stock. 

Piltdown hung on the frontals of their fathers. 

They had lain as sacrifices 

Upon the mortuary slabs of Stonehenge. 

Their souls had come to birth out of their racial myths. 
The sea was their school; the storm, their friend. 
Foot by foot and hand to hand 

They had met the legions 

On the beaches and in the surf. 

Great names had been delivered unto them: 
Caractacus, 

Taking his toll of the invaders 

In his retreat to the fens and hills; 

Boadicea, 

The storming of Londinium and Verulamium, 
And the annihilation of the Roman ninth; 

Alban, Alfred, Athelney, Edington! 

And in the march of their survival 

They had fought the poll-tax and burned 

The manor rolls under Ball and Tyler. 

They had led the riots against the Enclosures 

They had sung ballads to the rhythms of the gibbets. 
The welts had been around their necks and ankles. 
They had swept the Main with Hawkins and Drake. 
Morgan-mouthed vocabularians, 
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Lovers of the beef of language, 

They had carved with curse and cutlas 
Castilian grandees in the Caribbean. 

They had signed up with Frobisher, 

Had stifled cries in the cockpits of Trafalgar. 
They had emptied their veins into the Marne 
Freedom to them was as the diver’s lust for air 
Children of oaths and madrigals, 

They had shambled out of caves 

To write the clauses of the Charters, 

To paint the Channel mists, 

To stand hushed before the Canterbury tapers. 


Out on the Channel, 
Casual understatement, torn from its tunic, 
Was 


To its clinical nakedness 


ack from its London haunts 


lriven b 
Along the banks of the Ilissus, 
As laughter went through the loins 


} 


In front of the crew were rolling mountains of smoke 





Spilling f from their Vesuvian rims; 

The swaying fringes of Borealis blue; 

The cri n stabs through the curtains; 

The tracers’ fiery parabolas, 

The falling pendants of green from the Verey lights: 


The mad colors of the murals of Dunkirk 


Space, time, water, bread, sleep, 
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Above all—sleep; 

Commodities beyond the purchase of the Rand. 
Space—a thousand pounds per foot! Not up for sale 
In the cabin suites or on the floors of the lighters. 
The single Mole was crammed with human termites, 
Stumbling, falling on the decks of the destroyers, 
Sleeping, dying on the decks of the transports 
Strung along the seaward end. 

The solid black queues on the sand waited their turn 
To file along the bridgehead jetties 

Improvised from the army lorries, 

Or waded out to swim 

Or clutch at drifting gangplanks, rafts and lifebelts. 


Time—Days, weeks, of the balance of life 
Offered in exchange for minutes now 


THE MULTIPEDES ON THE ROADS 


Born on the blueprints, 

They are fed by fire. 

They grow their skin from carburized steel. 

They are put together by cranes. 

Their hearts are engines that do not know fatigue 
In the perfection of their valves, 

In the might of their systolic thrusts. 

Their blood is petrol: Oil bathes their joints 
Their nerves are wire. 
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From the assembly lines they are put on inspection. 

They pass tests, 

Are pronounced fit by the drill-sergeants. 

They go on parade and are the pride of the High Command. 
They take, understand and obey orders. 

They climb hills, straddle craters and the barbed barricades. 
They defy bullets and shells. 

Faster than Genghis’ cavalry they speed, 

Crueler than the hordes of Tamburlaine, 

Yet unknowing and uncaring, 

It is these that the rearguards are facing— 

Creatures of conveyer belts, 

Of precision tools and schedules. 

They breathe through carburetted lungs; 

If pierced, they do not feel the cut, 

And if they die, they do not suffer death. 

And Dunkirk stands between the rearguards and the sea. 


Motor launches from the Port of London, 

Lifeboats from the liners, 

Whaleboats, bottoms of shallow draught, 

Rammed their noses into the silt, 

Packed their loads and ferried them to scoots and drifters. 
Blood and fuel-oil on their faces, 

The wounded, dying and dead were hauled up 

Over the rails of the hospital carriers 

In the nets and cargo slings. 
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IN THE SKIES 


The world believed the trap was sprung, 

And no Geneva words or signatures of mercy 
Availed the quarry on the sands. 

The bird’s right to dodge the barrels on the wing, 
The start for the hare, 

The chance for the fox to cross his scent, 

For the teeth to snap at the end of the chase, 

Did not belong to this tally-ho. 


The proffer of the beaten sword disclaimed by the victor, 
The high salute at the burial of a foe 

Wrapped in the folds of his flag, 

The wreath from the skies, 

Were far romantic memories. 

As little chivalry here 

As in the peregrines after the carriers, 

As in the sniff of the jackals about a carcass! 

Here over the dunes 

The last civil rag was torn from the body of war— 
The decencies had perished with the Stukas 


From Dover to Dunkirk, 
From Dunkirk to Ramsgate 
And back to the dunes. 

Power boats of the enemy 
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Were driving torpedoes into the transports, 
Destroyers and colliers, 

And the jettisoned loads gathered up from the sea 
Were transferred to the yawls and yachts. 


The blessed fog— 
Ever before this day the enemy, 
Leagued with the quicksands and the breakers— 
Now mercifully masking the periscope lenses, 
Smearing the hair-lines of the bomb-sights, 
Hiding the flushed coveys. 
And with it the calm on the channel, 
The peace that passed understanding, 
Soothing the surf, allaying the lop on the swell. 
Out of the range of guns of Nieuport, 
Away from the immolating blasts of the cil-tanks, 
The flotillas of ships were met by flotillas of gulls 
Whiter than the cliffs of Foreland; 
Between the lines of the Medway buoys 
They steamed and sailed and rowed, 
Back to the roadsteads, back to the piers 
Inside the vigilant booms, 
Back to the harbors, 
Back to the River of London, to England 
Saved once again by the tread of her keels. 
E. J. Pratt 
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THREE POEMS 


HENRY JAMES AT NEWPORT’ 


And shores and strands and naked piers, 
Sunset on waves, orange laddering the blue, 
White sails on headlands, cool 

Wide curving bay, dim landward distances 
Dissolving in the property of local air. 


Viterbo, Bagdad, Carcassonne— 

They play upon the mind, the eyes again, 

Although these back verandas, resolutely prim, 

Say Quakers, Roger Williams—murmurs of the past— 
While special staircase ghosts return, 

Known voices in the old brown rooms: 

“People don’t do those things.” 

The pictures huddle in the frames. 


Removed from those blank days 

In which the margin is consumed, 

The palace sites stare seaward, pure, blasé, 
Remember the detached, the casually disqualified, 
The mild cosmopolites whose ivory dream 
Found no successors, quietly embalmed. 

They nursed nostalgia on the sun-warmed rocks, 


*This poem was written and accepted by POETRY before the publication of 
W. H. Auden’s At the Grave of Henry James, which recently appeared 
in Horizon and the Partisan Review. We point this out because poets 
are sometimes unjustly accused of imitation, and because we think it 
interesting that an English poet and an American poet should choose 
the same time to celebrate Henry James.—EbD 
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Exquisite, sterile, easily distressed, 
Thought much of Paris, died 
While he lived out their deaths. 


Shores, strands, white sails and naked piers, 
Wide curving bay and landward distances. 
Thoughts of the dispossessed on summer afternoons. 
The sails are tattered and the shrubs are dead. 

The stone-walled fields are featureless. 


FOR H. V. (1901-1927) 


I remember the clumsy surgery: the face 

Scarred out of recognition, ruined and not his own. 

Wax hands fattened among pink silk and pinker roses. 
The minister was in fine form that afternoon. 


I remember the ferns, the organ faintly out of tune, 
The gray light, the two extended prayers, 

Rain falling on stained glass; the pallbearers, 
Selected by the family, and none of them his friends. 


AFTER THE TRIAL 


Hearing the judges’ well-considered sentence, 
The prisoner saw long plateaus of guilt, 

And thought of all the dismal furnished rooms 
The past assembled, the eyes of parents 
Staring through walls as though forever 

To condemn and wound his innocence. 
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And if I raise my voice, protest my innocence, 

The judges won't revoke their sentence. 

I could stand screaming in this box forever, 

Leaving them deaf to everything but guilt; 

All the machinery of law devised by parents 
Could not be stopped though fire swept the rooms. 


Whenever my thoughts move to all those rooms 

I sat alone in, capable of innocence, 

I know now I was not alone, that parents 

Always were there to speak the hideous sentence: 
“You are our son; be good; we know your guilt; 

We stare through walls and see your thoughts forever.” 


Sometimes I wished to go away forever; 

I dreamt of strangers and of stranger rooms 
Where every corner held the light of guilt. 
Why do the judges stare? I saw no innocence 
In them when they pronounced the sentence; 
I heard instead the believing voice of parents 


I can remember evenings when my parents, 

Settling my future happily forever, 

Would frown before they spoke the sentence 
“Someday the time will come to leave these rooms 
Where, under our watchful eyes, you have been innocent; 
Remember us before you seize the world of guilt.” 


Their eyes burn. How can I deny my guilt 
When I am guilty in the sight of parents? 
I cannot think that even they were innocent. 
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At least I shall not have to wait forever 
To be escorted to the silent rooms 


Where darkness promises a final sentence. 


The judges walk forever to the doors of guilt, 


Pursued by their own sentences and eyes of parents, 


Never to enter innocent and quiet rooms. 


Weldon Kees 


RELIGIEUSE 


For now the Summer, passion wholly spent, 


Turns to her beads, counting the windless hours 
And the last follies of belated flowers, 


Fruit of her wantonness, in mockery lent 


To tease contrition in the penitent 

With recollection of those lusty powers 
Which crafty Spring upon her creatures dowers 
For fleeting rapture, final detriment 


Strew now with snow this reliquary head, 
And bank with snow the embers of its fire; 

To no avail, for though the grave be spread 
With cerements which holiest thoughts inspire 
The unrepentant heart will see instead 


The hid immortaj nurselings of desire 


Carl H. Grabo 
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TWO POEMS 


HOMETOWN 


The three pronged Armory tower, the Civic Statue, 

Saturday movies and the maple shaded lawn, 
Were after all our histories and ourselves: 

We won a school medal there, and bruised a shin bone 


More than the gingerbread allegories of George Washington 
The incompetent teachers fed our ignorance, 

More than all the odds time held against us 

We wove a decent wish, declared a difference 


Between Saturdays and Schooldays 

And climbed the Armory fire-escape to the roof 

Free, we pondered above the world 

How the world went wrong. And we came back with proof 


The dog-faced mayor declared to God in public 
How we were pledged. And the constituency 
Waved approval’s flag across the store fronts 
Of another muddled inch of history, 


And swore we would not fail. And we did not fail 
But when the pause came in the applauding air 

And the heelers came to claim us—we had turned, 
Before the noise was ended we were gone from there 











JOHN CIARDI 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY 


Go South from Marblehead and weep for heroes. 
Beyond the fogs of Massachusetts Bay 

The dream of China spun the farm boys out 
From God and granite into Smuggler’s Way 


Go North from Plymouth past the tanneries 

That foul che creek beside the settlers’ graves, 
And weep the Eagle out of Medforde Towne 
For rum, molasses, and the shackled slaves. 


Climb Beacon Hill for rank and carven lintels 
And fragrant memories and sacraments 
Of ancestry and everblooming Mayflower, 


And monthly rentals from the tenements 


Go West, go East, and weep the memory 
Of Iron Gods athwart the clippers’ hulls— 
The lost race of old schoolbooks and desire 


That rode between the White Whale and the gulls 


John Ciardi 
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FOUR POEMS 


THE DIVER 


Dressed in his clumsy, stiff, aquatic clothes, 

His helmet screwed fast on so that he can 

Do, say, see nothing in the world of man, 

The diver shambles to the boatside, goes 

Down the ladder, and the waters close 

Over the steel that seals his sacred brain 

Over the boatside lean, his shadow scan 

As it descends, shapeless and wavering 

It is no devilfish, is still a man- 

But now it’s gone. Creatures beyond our ken 
He will describe in words on his return 

Pale words for objects seen— 

The inhuman life that swirled before his sight, 
Or fled, or fought. The treasure he seeks out 
May yet be lifted up by creaking crane, 
Splashing, out of the green, but in his brain 
The jungles of the sea must flower still 

Whose hook has drawn the pale blood of the shark, 
And when his streaming bulk climbs back aboard 
Sailors will think some contract has been signed 
With what lies under, and that that occurred 


Which has no human gesture and no word 








E.L.MAayo 


SONNET FOR REDHEADS 


Red hair is dangerous; it goes deep in 

Feeds at the central fire and so must burn; 

As men who work at ovens and furnaces turn 
Pale, not red, your redhead has white skin; 

And though the heat of the sun is crueller 

To them than others, burns them, freckles them, 
It cannot change their white to swart or dim 
The holocaust reflected in their hair. 


Nero and Socrates and Lancelot 

Will witness this, and Antony’s sharp queen, 
England’s eighth Henry, great Elizabeth, 

Blake, Verlaine, Villon, and—take one more breath— 
Shaw, Beatrice, Cesar Borgia, Magdalene, 

Christ, William Shakespeare, and Iscariot 


} 


THE POSITIVISTS 
The old, like brown leaves, crisp and cling 
To what on earth may nearest lie; 
For all things the adventuring mind 


Finds out prove doubtful bye and bye 


But what is here because it is, 
Because sere fragile fingers feel 


Against them, this, the old men say 


That this is wisdom and no lie 
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But in the silence where they toast 

Dry toes beside a failing fire 

The young man frets within his ghost 
And shines his shoes and combs his hair 


SOOTH FOR THE CHANCELLOR 


You who feel the texture of this time 

By touch direct—and shiver, 

Having seen certain horses eat each other 
And one dead friend return: 

Whether in company or solitude 

Be waiting for the one impossible sign 
Be waiting for the coming of the wood: 
When the trees march, poor soldier, we shall see 
Whether the cold that halters you at core 
Will tighten as you struggle in that dawn 
With the fighter who was not of woman born 








THE HOUSE 


This many-candled house of lights 
Will never shelter me or mine; 
Stair-tall, aloof on garden heights, 
It rose like some ironic shrine. 

The portulacas could have bloomed 
Across a dial set smug in brick, 

Till casual fire, at best, consumed 
The whole too vulnerable trick. 


There is a house where Josephine 
Laid down her head on monograms 
Near where a more insouciant queen 
Had played at shepherdess to lambs. 
Bitterness early found those walls, 
Inexorable and renewed 

Frequently in the mirrored halls 


Or where the fadeless Gobelins brood 


From houses innocently built, 

New émigrés flee anywhere. 

The ordered flowers of sequence wilt, 
Choked by the hybrids of despair 
This house is utterly forsworn 

We too shall tell a nomad’s tale. 

This is the hour to nourish scorn 

For all things mutable and frail 


Elizabeth Sait 
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THREE POEMS 


THE PROFESSIONALS 


Amateur and muddled, as their sex goes 

Tired, symbols, like trousered scars 

Forgotten, pavements for their shoes, wristwatches 
For their time, calendars for months, 

Stars, comets, even the sparkler 

Sirius and Wordsworth’s planet hidden, 

Men push in their cheques, dole out the rent 

And tax, in August sniff the sea. 


Professionally, the bird sings 

Through fight or love, the new leaved willow 
Bends, the children swing in blue 

And green, and the wet clouds extend 


NO GET-AWAY 


It is a defeat and a bad 
Treaty to go back to the warm 
Nook of pain between the bones 


Again be anxious, even frantic 
Wear down the nails, cut 
The feet on the knives in the road. 


Learn the roots: You have seet 
The wet stem and wet leaves 


In the sun; and beyond the enchanted 
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Sleeper, stiff on the couch, 

And perhaps—no, for sure, impassable, 
Still goes the alley 

Green as the coppered flames. 


JUNE 


(Hampstead Heath) 


Around these sweet mays and willows 
And in and out of these yellow hollows, 
You who followed the heart’s affections 
And smelled the warm 


Nights in the cold of evil, 

You, Keats, you intricate Coleridge, 
Sarcastic Constable, and Palmer 
Loving and knowing 


The eyes and buds of the world, 

In your green proscenium of eternity, 
O gentle, resolved and holy men, who 
In this cut and lovely heath knew 


The involved image of man, 

You earn our invocation; touch 

Us, since we too blunder in these gorse 
Paths, in desolation. 


Geoffrey Grigson 
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TWO POEMS 


PRELUDE TO WAR 


Who hurts a living tree 
Hurts me. 


Who stalks harmless deer 
Rabbit or bear 


Whispers behind my back 
Barbed murder talk. 


Who tugs baited hook 
Tears my own throat 


Till blood and rage make strife. 
Who touches child 


Or nest, who breaks roof 
Or stomps his hoof 


Threatens my sphere this yard 
And finds me armed and hard! 


ENEMY 


The reason for my laughter lies 
Not deep nor far: 
That way you have of hating me 


For what you are! 


Carleton Ford Shaw 








POEMS FROM FRANCE 


Now poverty with its tired eyes, 
Its dog's hair and its scent of urine: 
The long procession of malheur. 


Now the enormous stupor without despair. 
The peoples mill and turn, their mouths desireless. 
They do not know any longer if they will breed. 


They do not know any longer what they should love. 
They try to drink at the invisible fountains, 
They look for pathways they have never wished to tread. 


Il 


Unhappiness to the women who are big with child, 
They turn upon the crowd their child’s look 
Which hatred murders with its wound-bright stare. 


It hasn't come yet but it will soon: 

The panic, the unreason of heart, 

The accumulated storm outstripping science, 
The shadows wheeling like a game of chance. 


. . . They run away, they go naked and cowardly, 
The grain withers in the trampled fields, 
The towns are worn and plundered by innumerable hands. 
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Will you, too, wear the darkness like a black gem? 
Will you never lift your heart up, even to die? 

Face to face with disintegration, free of care, 

Will you then let go, say yes to the anonymous stream? 


Now Europe looses her swarms of men 
They escape, tiny and black, to the West and South. 
The troubled people see them passing, secret-eyed, 


And their anxiety begins to unwind its coils. 
They share unsmiling the stale bread, the fear. 
They do not know any longer if it is right to give. 


They wish in their turn to escape with this human monster 
That drags them tirelessly across the longitudes 
They breathe the contagion of abandonment. 


Flight penetrates them like a venal love. 
The child wanders to the gates of darkness, 
And the woman rejects a millenary burden. 


Ill 


LA FEMME EN LAMBEAUX 


Midnight with its heart of black wine 
An unidentified man. 

The world is as bitter as these lips: 
“— You aren't going to strike me?” 








JEAN RIVIER 


Desolation, desolation, sing the nightingales on the wall. 
The last tram runs beneath its spark. 

The young unsteady wind gets out its violin. 

“— You aren't going to strike me?” 


Here is the woman solitary as a stone. 

A crowd of nights goes jostling past her eyes, 
Until she quakes within her gray disguise: 
“— You aren’t going to strike me?” 


IV 


The last alive in a dead world, 
Guarding their blood in secret channels, 
Escape from the burning homelands 


With the unconscious mission of their bodies. 


They'll walk again on roads of shell and gravel, 
Their absent faces like doused lanterns. 
Their eyes see nothing but a foamless day 
Rising forever 


What counts is the live blood, still beating, 
Saved for a race to come. 
Jean Rwier 
Translated by George Dillon 
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AVANT-GARDE AND CAMP FOLLOWERS 


ly YOU will enter any bookshop or public library where there 
is a comprehensive section devoted to current verse, you will 
find ranging from Abercrombie to Yeats a considerable assort- 
ment of poetries, operating at different levels of response, yet 
wedged democratically in alphabetical order. Next to Aber- 
crombie comes Auden, next to Gascoyne, Lord Gorrell, to 
Cummings or Hart Crane, Frances Cornford, and so on. In the 
anthologies a similar confusion prevails. One can picture the 
bewilderment of a reader making his first acquaintance with 
contemporary verse through these shelves. What relationship 
does Dylan Thomas bear to W. J. Turner, and either of these to 
Wilfred Rowland Childe, say, or Edna St. Vincent Millay? How 
measure Wilfred Owen against Rupert Brooke? 

In a verse magazine appearing in London not long ago, an 
editorial announcement was made to the effect that the magazine 
would provide a platform for the various kinds of poetry being 
written in England. Such a statement shows an awareness of 
confusion, but no curiosity as to whether it has any relation to 
poetic standards. And so, in its pages, we find John Gawsworth’s: 


A lovely woman is a tree, 
Embracing you, enlacing me 


in juxtaposition with poems by Louis MacNeice and Stephen 
Spender. Is Mr. John Gawsworth, as a poet, worthy of as 
serious consideration as Mr. MacNeice? Can it be said that each 
poetry is as valid, on its own level, as the other, as some might 
claim? To some of us, at any rate, there is a world of difference 
between the approach, intention and achievement of the two 
writers. What I would like to do in these paragraphs is to 
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reduce the volumes on our bookseller’s shelves, so to speak, from 
n alphabetical to a less arbitrary order, to make clear the relation- 
ship of one kind of harwiio to the other. 

Such a task i thaps, the more necessary in view of the 


} 


ent (straight ieient or disguised) attacks in certain 





quarters on poetry which for convenience we may term “avant- 
garde,” referred to by its detractors as “modernist,” “obscurantist,” 
and the like. Every now and then a “rear-guard” or “camp- 
follower” poet or critic may be seen engaging in a display of 
shadow-boxing with a more or less undefined adversary referred 
to in such terms. Names and, especially, concrete examples of 
work, are seldom given. But from the recurrent gibes at “the 
cult of endanilligibil ity,” at “modernist cliques,” and so forth, we 
gather that it is the “avant-garde” poets who are being attacked. 
There have recently come to hand two publications very con- 
veniently exemplifying the present confusion of values. The 
first is a long essay by Mr. Laurence Whistler in the Autumn 
1940 number of Kingdom Come, entitled On the Present State 
of English Verse. The second is an anthology of camp-follower 
poets published recently by the Cambridge University Press, 
approved by the Poet Laureate, and offered as a poetic consola- 
tion to humanity in the present time of upheaval and distress. I 
propose to limit my gaze to these two specimens for convenience 
only. They are typical productions of the rear guard of poetry. 
Mr. Whistler exhibits most of the traits we look for in rear- 
guard criticism. He begins his essay by lamenting the present 
unpopularity of poetry, but warns young poets not to assume too 
guickly that the public is responsible for this state of affairs. He 
does not heckle the greater public for not reading poetry; he 


does not enquire into the social causes for the decline in the 
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demand for poetry; he heckles poets for not writing in a manner his 
which would be more acceptable to current taste. That current | |, , 
“literary” taste is the taste pandered to and represented by the - 
Book Society and similar organizations he does not mention rest 
The literary world which has the power of conferring kudos and A 
cash for work of which it approves has crowned Mr. Christopher i 
Hassall and Miss Ruth Pitter with appropriate garlands, and Mr al 
Whistler himself was a recipient of the King’s Medal for poetry. res} 
Needless to say, the receipt by a poet of a well-known literary Th 
prize, except in occasional cases of incontrovertible and well- ori 
established merit, is practically a hall-mark of insipidity and the 
general inefftectualness on the part of its recipient. The literary car 
world is not very interested in poetry, but it seems to require a — 
laureled poetic head or two to give “tone” to its functionings, and ins 
for this purpose a well-behaved, easy-to-understand poet is the po 
most suitable. she 

“These pages are written,’ Mr. Whistler says of his essay, ‘" 
then, “in the belief that to regain for poetry its vital office in the po 
life of the people, certain elements must be restored that have dit 
been lost (in the work of the modern schools) and certain th 
principles reaffirmed that have been forgotten.” These principles, fir 
it transpires, are “simplicity,” “the restoration of delight, | m 

| 


“sensuousness,” “beauty” and such like; but of how these ex- 
cellent qualities may be captured by the poet; who, among living 
poets, may be regarded as successfully embodying these qualities 
in his work; and how they may be recognized when they appear, 
he gives us no notion. Mr. Whistler is doubtless in earnest, but 
he reveals so limited an intellectual grasp of his subject, so 
confused a sense of values, that all we really gather, after reading 
his essay, is that he is somewhat uneasily conscious of criticism of 


la 


nn 
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ner | his own poetic limitations, and is attempting half-consciously 
ent | to defend his personal predilections for writing sentimentally, 
the for avoiding issues which our peculiar time forces upon the 
ee responsible and sensitive writer. 
ae At this point it becomes necessary to insert a few observations 
her about the nature of rear-guard and camp-follower poetry, for 
Mr. unlike the rear-guard writer, the would-be serious critic has the 
sia responsibility of giving chapter and verse for his accusations. 
The position, then, is as follows. Behind the handful of the 
ell serious and original poets of the day, more or less fully aware of 
ind the problems and responsibilities facing them and more or less 
me: capable of grappling unevasively with them, we find a second 
=s line of poets less fully aware, with a technical equipment work- 
ind ing at a lower pressure, capable of a more limited range of 
the poetic creation. The difference is, however, not merely one of 

ability, for of course there are poets of a minor order following 
ay, in the steps of the “avant-garde” leaders. Between the two 
he poetries we are at present considering there appears to be a 
hie difference of kind, and not only one of degree. In the poetry of 
- the rear guard we are accustomed to look for, and generally to 
wii find, certain qualities which at once set it apart from that of the 
t, more highly organized writers of the avant-garde. While the 
sal latter are supposedly obscure, unintelligible and freakish, the 
ng former, it is claimed, are working “in the tradition” of English 
ad poetry. Their work, that is to say, presents no difficulties to the 
ar, average reader who has a nodding acquaintance with the best- 
am known English poets (with whom he is generally familiar 
” through the pages of The Oxford Book of English Verse and the 
ng Golden Treasury, etc.) It presents a familiar, conventional ap- 
of pearance, an immediate guise of authenticity. It is this poetry 
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which is accepted by academic authority as the typical poetry ful 
of the present age, and which provides an atmosphere, a tone— an 
one can hardly say a “standard,” for the appraisal of most current is | 
verse. for 
Who are the typical “avant-garde” poets of the last two Ba 
decades? The name of T. S. Eliot immediately leaps to mind; col 
with him we can instance Hart Crane, Robert Graves, Allen Tate, T. 
and among more recent comers, Louis MacNeice and Dylan of 
Thomas. In a secondary division we find the names of Edmund 
Blunden, Walter de la Mare, Seigfried Sassoon, to mention three as 
poets of honorable accomplishment; a little further back and we of 
come to the Laurence Whistlers, the Christopher Hassalls, Ruth | © 
Pitters, with the Alfred Noyeses, Robert P. Tristram Coffins, and su 
soon. On the whole, it may be said that these writers are deriva- sk 
tive, second-hand, without originality or noticeable sensitiveness. at 


Their verse is either, at its best, insipid and diffuse or, at the 
worst, sentimental and over-ripe. The poetic attitudes conveyed 
are stereotyped, never surprising, the poet explores a limited range 


of experience and observation, or, more ambitious, flops heavily T 
in an attempt to overreach himself with thoughts about the S| 
Cosmic, the Eternal, the Sublime. Specimens of rear-guard and h 
camp follower verse may be seen in the pages of journals such as . 
the Times Literary Supplement and the Sunday newspapers, and i 
indeed, in almost any literary paper which prints an occasional ( 
poem. In America the so-called “quality” magazines provide an ( 
abundant harvest. The “Best Poems” anthologies published 1 


annually by Messrs. Cape contain 75% of verse of this genre. 
At its highest levels such poetry may be pleasantly readable; at 
its lower reaches it becomes comical, unpleasant, or merely boring. 
That this kind of poetry may sometimes, with sufficiently power- ( 
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try ful boost, command a somewhat larger public than that of the 
— “avant-garde” is not, perhaps surprising. What is disconcerting 
nt is the confusion of values which makes it possible, for example, 

for the Times Literary Supplement in a review to bracket George 
vO Barker with Jan Struther, and gravely to praise each, to fill a 
\d; column with uneasy disparagement of a new long poem by 
te, T. S. Eliot and more than a full page with uncritical laudation 
an of such a production as Fear No More. 
nd Returning to Mr. Whistler's essay, it is interesting to note that, 
€€ as a representative of the poetic rear guard, he is to some extent 
we on the defensive. He is forced by the considerable pressure of 
th critical opinion to speak respectfully of Hopkins and Mr. Eliot, 
nd since both are now “established” reputations. His method of 
a- skirting round the difficulty which these two poets present to his 
SS. argument is to disparage their “followers. 
he Mr. Eliot may be a classicist, but already it is evident, 
ed even from a study of young writers w ho are most indebted 

to him [such as . . .?], that his work is a curious by-way 

pe from the main road of English poetry 
ly The absurdity of comparing poetic tradition to a main road is 
he sufficiently apparent, but it well enough suggests the progress of 
ad Mr. Whistler and his companions along the well-worn route of the 
as poetic commonplace. If Mr. Eliot’s work is a by-way, whose work 
id is in the English tradition? Mr. Whistler gives us no names 
al (again), but if we are reasonably familiar with the rear-guard 
in outlook, we shall have little doubt as to whom he is indicating. 
od The obvious purpose of Mr. Whistler's essay is to put the avant- 
€. garde “in their place’—behind the rear-guard! 
at Mr. Whistler's article must be regarded in the present instance 
g. merely as a convenient peg upon which to hang some necessary 
r- observations about the contemporary poetic line-up. Almost any 
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critical article emanating from rear-guard quarters would do 
equally well. While the first-rate exists it seems to act as a 
perpetual irritation and source of discomfort to the inferior mind 
engaged upon a kindred activity—which explains, perhaps, the 
comparative eloquence of the rear guard, while the avant-garde, 
not being troubled in the same manner, and having other things 
to think about, is inclined on the whole to ignore its detractors. 
What is sometimes forgotten, however, is that to the general 
public, one alleged poet is as good as another, and, more impor- 
tant, that the rear guard can usually command a larger field of 
influence through its superior control of the machinery by which 
literary productions are put before the public eye. 

The results of the critical confusion induced by an inability 
to recognize the standards of poetry I have been trying to make 
clear is very well apparent in Fear No More, a collection of 
“poems for the present time” recently published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. Here the Binyon-Blunden-Sassoon 
standards are applied in the selection of a volume of unsigned 
poems offered, in the book’s own words, as “an example of a 
way of life . . . not the set-down wisdom of poets, but their 
way of contemplation . . . an instance and a confirmation, 
relevant to the very times, of the power mankind has to measure 
and maintain spiritual standards.” With such an exalted aim, 
what is the level of achievement which we actually discover? 
Here are some specimens (this from a barrel-organ poem) : 


A wind in the street, and the clouds all drifting away! 
And round a corner, in colours rapscallion and rude, 
Came Orpheus turning a handle and gilding the crude 


With a rang-tang-tang, and, oh, it’s the season of May . 
Small wonder, then, that the poet later exclaims: 


This is a gallop of verses to give you a pain 
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Nature-pieces, of course, predominate: 


I lie at open window and I hear— 
While now the sun has sunk and sky grows pale— 
The chant and answering chant from still birds come. 


Then think and feel I back beyond the hour 
To random flights and wildnesses of them, 
Into the summer foliaged vividness 


“Great Thoughts” struggle for articulation: 


Whence shall the still aspiring mind be hurled 
By inches purloined from the spirit’s world? 
By what next doomsday purged? for all are urged 
Into the rooms and toils of nether moils 
By which spent mind moping assistance mocks; 
And little saved of moral gain, 
But conscience’ [sic] small and nipping pains .. . 


As for the pressing demands of actuality: 


I crept away from man. 

I found a bridle-track 

At dusk; heard the night-jar 
Under monotonous skies 

| forgot nations dying, 

And Europe without a friend. 


But perhaps the collective attitude of these twenty-two poets 
is best typified by the poem Im Mid-December: 


. . I heard the call 
Of a deluded thrush, whose triple fall 
Lulled me like scent of roses long since blown. 
I saw an ant return, seeking alone 
To drag a cocoon from its winter stall 


Content with these small signs, I then decided 

To shrink my large ambitions, hopes and plans, 
Such as are normally a healthy man’s 

Whose life with work and play is well divided, 
And make this miniature perfection be, 

With ant, and midge, and thrush, enough for me 


But enough space has been devoted to these productions to 


convey a notion of their essential puerility—and by no means 
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the worst poems have been quoted. But what are we to think 
of a cultural atmosphere into which it is possible for such inef- 
fectual stuff to be precipitated—the volume in question has 
already reached a third printing and is to be issued by a book 
club in a cheap form—and by a university press? 

The absence of standards made apparent by the ability of 
writers like Mr. Whistler, Miss Pitter and the contributors to 
Fear No More to induce esteem by writing in a limp, second- 





hand idiom about familiar “poetical” experiences is almost too 
much a part of our present existence to be any longer disturbing. 
It must be expected in a transitional society like our own, whose 
inner life is a confusion of mental debris, where the only com- 
monly acknowledged and all-prevailing standards are commercial 
ones. In his article Mr. Whistler deplores the fact that poetry, 
unlike ballet and architecture, is no longer discussed at dinner 
tables. Later he remarks “A writer should constantly refer the 
values by which he works to the values of the world around him. 
He should be able to see his work against the background of 
society, to place it before the jury of life; he should ask: is that 
opinion I expressed absurd, is that ambiguity a private whim? 
But the world in which these [once again, unspecified] writers 
occupy, and mistake for reality, is their own delusion, a high- 
brow dream, in which it would be irrelevant to look for a sense 
of proportion. An air of irresponsibility surrounds their work, 
reminiscent of a particular intellectual society. . . . These writers 
[which ones?], in fact, are living in the mental world of the 
pretentious undergraduate. In that world, it may be, they are 
much admired. But there is also a larger world, whose notions 
of poetry are somewhat different.” 

The fact that such inept and petulant remarks as Mr. Whistler's 
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can be published as serious criticism in a contemporary literary 
magazine at all (in an issue containing, among other things, 
a serious long poem by Mr. Herbert Read) reveals the necessity 
for an attempt to put the situation into true focus. 

Let us examine some of the statements and assumptions in 
the foregoing quotations. What is this “larger world” of which 
Mr. Whistler speaks? Presumably (for he is vague upon this 
point) it is the world of the “dinner table,” of “polite society,” 
or what the vulgar refer to as the Upper Crust. But putting that 
aside, and making all possible allowances for Mr. Whistler's 
looseness of expression, he fails to see that the larger world, 
society as a whole, whether of the dinner table or the saloon 
bar, lacks standards, and that it is futile for the poet to measure 
himself against it. Quite the contrary—it is one of the busi- 
nesses of poetry to provide society with its standards. This, 
of course, the poetry of Mr. Whistler's type can by its nature 
never do, and if poetry of a more serious kind fails to have any 
ostensible connection with the world at large, the fault must be 
looked for elsewhere than in the poets. In point of fact, there 
is as much really good and valuable poetry written in these times 
as there has ever been. To put it bluntly, there is nothing what- 
ever the matter with poetry, but there is something very much 
the matter with society—it surely does not need even the present 
international débacle to make that plain to the person of modest 
intelligence. But supposing we were to take up Mr. Whistler's 
challenge and to look for a moment at those poets who have 
achieved a certain measure of recent popular success, who must 
be assumed to have assessed their work, in Mr. Whistler's sense, 
“against the background of society” . . . A moment's thought 
on the subject will reveal the crassness of our critic’s argument. 
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Now let us drop Mr. Whistler overboard, having made him 
serve his somewhat dubious purpose. Up to this point, and 
for the sake of convenience, it has been assumed that there is 
some reality in the arbitrary division of poets into avant-garde, Q 
rear-guard and so on. To some extent this procedure is justified, 
if only by the solidarity we find among individual poets belong- 
ing to the same hypothetical groups. The perceptive reader 
will, of course, see at once that there cannot in reality be dif- 
ferent levels of poetry coexistent and at the same time equally 
valid, however it may suit the purpose of magazine editors to 
pretend that this is so, and however great the confusion of the 
public mind in its differentiation between the good and the 
not-so-good in verse. We cannot, in truth, express preferences 
in poetry without making judgments of values, and we cannot 
apply different values to different species of poetry, as if they 
had no connection with one another. In poetry, as in all things 
of the mind, there is a kind of hierarchy, and only from the top 
of the pyramid can a view be obtained in which everything falls } 
into its proper perspective. That being so, then, we should ex- | 
pect to find, among persons capable of full appreciation at the 
higher levels of poetry, some sort of unanimity of opinion about 
the relative significance of current verse writers. Equally, we 
should expect to find at the lower levels a greater degree of con- 
fusion and diversity of opinion. The champions of the rear 
guard are unanimous, as a rule, only in their denigrations of their 
betters. So it is that in such a production as Fear No More 
we discover an unexceptiouable poem which can be recognized, 
from a previous appearance, as coming from the pen of Mr. 
Edmund Blunden, competently and not insensitively executed: 


: . . The twentieth year 
Is now fulfilled, the lands of nourished strength 
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Warm-bodied, give us welcome with their yield 
Of flax blue-flowered and white. The placid length 
Of the crystal lake lies like a war-god’s shield 
Fallen for boys to find while flying kites afield. 
and on another page, by another hand, this example of poetical 
incompetence: 
Meanwhile from room is being brought 
Fair Handel’s grace on harpsichord. 
So set however are my eyes, 
The music’s caught. It doth afford 
Enrich the dyes, 
And there is thought 
Thou—sweet—from out all heaven's store 
As flame’s essence there wert fastened 
Thou afar did walk, quick bend, did gleam 
And to my ocean love awakened 
Did me redeem. 
Nay, gave me more 


Nay, no more, indeed! 

What is the precise process which has made it possible for 
such a divergence to appear in English poetry as we have been 
considering, so that the minor thread of rear-guard writing has 
been permitted to separate itself from the avant-garde and claim 
independence and superiority? The cause lies in the lack of a 
commonly accepted and valid poetic idiom sufficiently flexible 
to incorporate the contribution of every talent, and to mould, 
correct and criticize that talent. This lack, and the consequent 
confusion, parallels the confusion in every sphere of culture in 
our disintegrated society. The nineteenth-century perversion of 
romanticism, the establishment of an artificial convention beyond 
the range of which it was forbidden to stray, helped to dislocate 
the tradition of poetry. The Victorian poet was in a false posi- 
tion; deprived of his once acknowledged place in an aristocratic 


society he was forced into an uneasy compromise with the mid- 
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die-class commercial standards of which he himself was an in- 
heritor, thus laying himself open to that peculiar kind of thin- 
ning away of his art which we find in Tennyson, Browning, and 
their contemporaries. It is no accident that Hopkins, whom 
alone the modern poet is inclined to regard as a true ancestor, 
remained totally obscure (i.e, without a poetic relationship to 
the society of his time) until his poems were brought to light 
by Bridges well into the next century. When Mr. Whistler, 
therefore, demands of the contemporary poet that he should 
refer his work to the larger society, he is taking, deliberately, 
the attitude which the Victorians were forced to take by the 
necessity of their position. In short, in those few words he re- 
veals that his sympathies are really with Victorianism in poetry 
And so it is with the rear-guard writers as a whole. 

Perhaps the position can now be seen more clearly. There 
is, of course, always a time-lag between the first-rate, the pioneer, 
and the second-rate, or camp follower, just as there is between 
the literary world—the intelligentsia—and the general public, 
so that the latter is always some years or decades behind the times 
in its literary valuations. Today, the time-lag just about takes 
us back to Tennyson and Browning, via the elder “academic” 
poets, Binyon, Bottomley, Bridges, and others. 

What present hope is there that a respect for the standards 
of poetry can be driven into the straying mind of the literate 
public? Only that, as time elapses, there may emerge, as ac- 
cepted canons of taste, certain serious figures whose responsi 
bility towards poetry has been of the finest integrity. Already 
the relative importance of Bridges and Hopkins has begun to 
emerge, and Hopkins himself is becoming a touchstone of taste 
even for the academic mind. It is no longer possible to sneer 
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openly at T. S. Eliot, and even those to whom his work is repug- 
nant are obliged to treat him, in print, with some measure of 
civility. Thus there are at least some signs of the emergence 
of a single poetic tradition in which the second-rate, though 
remaining inferior, will fall into place behind the first-rate, ac- 
cepting, working within, and being assessed by, those standards 
of criticism which are, and must be, universally applicable. 


D. S. Savage 
REVIEWS 
WHEELWRIGHT AS INTELLECT 


Selected Poems, by John Wheelwright. New Directions. 
N the technical side, John Wheelwright is a genuinely 
advanced poet; he has thoroughly explored the tradition, 
and the recent extensions of the tradition, and his final prod- 
ucts are by and large richly original, formally ambitious, and 
modern in a mature and respectable sense. His themes and 
perceptions spring typically from the operation of a well-sharp- 
ened intellect upon the objective world, with the result that his 
poems never try to lift themselves by their own platitudes, nor 
do they ever open their hearts to the amateur of emotions of 
the good-old-fashioned kind. And this does not imply (1) 
that Wheelwright’s poetry bears no relation to “life”; or (2) 
that he is not primarily a technician and a poet whose chief 
interest as such is formal structure and dramatic illumination 
and impact. 
Wheelwright is, in short, an intellectual, a modern, and an 


experimentalist, in so far as his principles of composition can 
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be abstracted from his poetic texts. There are doubtless those Oth 
who would call into question his right to be any of these; who Pas: 
might admit the general fitness of the foregoing as description, cast 
but who would refuse to accept the evaluative judgment which is mat 
assuredly implicit in the language of the descriptive account. Wh 
This is a fundamental question, but since the asking of it merely exp 
serves to remind us that all the values of literary criticism are com 
ultimately arbitrary, after which the only further relevant dis- disa 
cussion is one regarding the psychological and social etiology to 
of any given set of values, it is a question which will not be to 1 
raised here. But if one is fortunate enough to be able to accept app 
the basic system of literary value-judgments upon which a body inte 
of poetry rests, then one can proceed to examine specific poems eve 
in order to determine whether the poet has fulfilled his principles dor 
efficiently and consistently—and the problems which arise from neg 
this approach will prove no less subtle and complex than those nat 
which spring from an attempt to salt the tail of the absolute Wi 
in a realm where that evasive bird of paradise has never yet ins' 
been captured. enc 
Wheelwright is an intellectual poet, and by this I mean not of 
merely that he is an intelligent poet, but that the themes of his Ha 
poetry are quite often the propositions of philosophical argu- sec 
mentation. To Rock and Shell, an early volume from which wh 
part of the present selection is taken, Wheelwright appended me 
notes. One of them states the theme of a poem about Sacco If 
and Vanzetti as follows: of 
Yankee Hate, whose shadowed source is individual predestination ref 
turned secular, takes on corporate personality now and again in of 
chauvinism; but it is otherwise dominant only as it weakens selfish 
minds. These minds are faulty membrances between their persons the 
and exterior events. They break down in active madness or they , 
turn to callous prisons in passive solipsism 
46 














Wheelwright as Intellect 


Other poems in Rock and Sheil, such as the long North Atlantic 
Passage, catty with them glosses and formidable “arguments” 
cast into anything but Basic English. I have no a priori dog- 
matic distaste for this kind of content, but it seems to me that 
Wheelwright thereby sets up in even his willingest reader the 
expectation of a semantic exactitude, a logical tightness and 
completeness, and even an objective validity which he sometimes 
disappoints. It seems to me, in fact, that poetry which proposes 
to dramatize intellectual experience must begin by submitting 
to the scrutiny of the intellect; only after it has done so can one 
apply to it strictly formal and dramatic criteria. Wheelwright's 
intellect, I have already granted, is never platitudinous, and its 
ever-present activity probably explains in some degree his free- 
dom from sentimentality. But these are, in the end, merely 
negative virtues, however indispensable, and a rigorous exami- 
nation of the positive performance of the intellect which informs 
Wheelwright’s poetic structures can hardly be avoided. For 
instance, in the passage quoted above, what is the exact refer- 
ence of “Yankee Hate” as distinguished from any other kind 
of hate? How convincing is the bald assertion that “Yankee 
Hate” is causally determined by “individual predestination turned 
secular”? The assertion itself, we may note, is rendered some- 
what vaguer by the use of the word “shadowed,” which makes 
me, at least, very uncertain about the precise sense of “source.” 
If it is said that the language of the note is not the language 
of the poem, I would answer that the meanings, the objective 
references of the note are certainly the meanings and references 
of the poem, and I see no reason why they should be clearer to 
the poet as poem-maker than as note-maker. 

The “argument” of North Atlantic Passage is open to the 
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same sort of suspicion as that of the Sacco-Vanzetti poem, but 
space does not permit an adequate demonstration. Of the poems 
included in the New Directions selection, Fish Food, an Obituary 
to Hart Crane, seems doubtful in respect to its continuity of 
logical development, while another, Train Ride, a fairly long 
reflective poem, commits itself to a diagnosis of the world in 
general which is at bottom willful and fanciful rather than 
realistic: 
There is no physic 

for the world’s ill, nor surgery; it must 

(hot smell of tar on wet salt air) 

burn in a fever forever, an incense pierced 

with arrows, whose name is Love and another name 

Rebellion .. . 
Perhaps, indeed, it would be well to cite at this point a note 
from Rock and Shell to a long poem named Gestures to the Dead, 
of which the final section appears in this selection; I leave the 
reader to make what he can of it: 


Gestures to the Dead presents ? verses from the author's final piece 
in Eight More Harvard Poets in juxtaposition with verses political, 
historic, philosophic, aesthetic, metaphysical, with but little rational 
sequence. The method of an intuitive logic ? , now frequently 
used for the sensorial, is here used with ideas . . . 


These notes have not discussed some important aspects of 
Wheelwright’s poetic strategy—his ironies, his metaphoric prac- 
tice, his vocabulary, his metrics—but they have dealt with what, 
in Wheelwright’s case at least, is, I believe, a necessary prelimi- 
Mary to such a discussion. Wheelwright undertook the burdens 
of logic by writing the kind of poetry he wrote; we must see 
how well he has borne his responsibilities on this score before 
we approach him in his role of technician. This much should 
be added: technically or thematically, he is never less than 
interesting. 
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AN EXPERT'S GAME 


Poems on Several Occasions, by Josephine Miles. New Directions. 

The evaluation of this book ought to be twofold. It must 
examine the making and the made thing as well—they are very 
different from each other. Or the book should get two reviews. 
One would disclose the special gift inside an expert craft, the 
other would assail the absence of any moving experience. Per- 
haps the “twofoldedness” is resolved with the answer to the 
question, “How is one to read a book?” This book in particular. 
For the poems reveal a genuine gift, a kind of technical improvi- 
sation on themes, but it occurs within the smallest of frames, 
or they become the smallest poems. The sum might be viewed 
as bizarre, as if out of some vapid context there arose a rich, 
complex feature; inside poetry this can be interpreted as frivo- 
lous, a sort of expert’s game. On the other hand, the feats are 
admirable in poise, grace, and certainty—and the question “How 
to read a book” can very well become “What is a book?” If 
the assumption is that a book is a book with all the usual mean- 
ings (because the poems are between covers, because it is shown) 
then Miss Miles’ accomplishments must be considered negligible. 
But if it can be regarded not as an end-product, even tempo- 
rarily, but rather as “a rung on the ladder,” then the gifts are 
strong and the expectation by no means inconsiderable. 

It is not in any way a new problem. Such disparateness 
of ends and means, of craft and content, is found in every aspect 
of living as well as in the arts and sciences. In the case of this 
small volume, however, the poems are sO many twins one to 
the other, and each is so accomplished and composed that the 
problem is alarmingly visible. 
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What excitement the poems hold is undeniably brought about 
by the poet’s concern with technique. Her line is flexible, sensi- fae 
tive, variable; it seems able to adapt itself to a good many con- It 


he: 


ditions. The poem that begins ie 
They say La Jac Brite Pink Skin Bleach avails not em 
moves with a prim woodenness undoubtedly desired by the poet 
for a comic effect, whereas to 
Who know the name of the Pope no 
know the names of the streets of heaven ome 
is a kind of incantatien, or is to be sung. There is a scrupulous ont 
exactness in - 
New wood under the sun will blister for heat th 


And split for dryness, warped in wood yard, 
Under the satellite it does not blister or split m 
But lies as cut, neat hard and fit. 


which is gotten to some extent by the device of rhyming the 
first three lines with three words in the last line 

However, it is all on the side of technique, and in most of the 
poems, as Appointment in Doctor's Office, Purchase of a Blue, ; 
Green or Orange Ode, Juke Box Serenade, etc., the one-sidedness T 
is most apparent and one is struck by the resistance of these small 
incidents. They refuse to be altered and the complex skills seem 
to weave and hover above them as if to wheedle them into com- 
plexity. Try as you may, the book’s totality is small. “Little 
voyages of discovery,” the book’s jacket calls them, but they are 
too little. 

On the one side the poet's subjects are “drawn from a kind 
of living familiar to millions” (the jacket again) and on the 
other her craft is something else indeed. The existence of a 
remarkably fine poem in this volume prompts a practical sug- 
gestion—one of which I am not at all certain and which I offer 
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An Expert's Game 


hesitantly. The poem Beach Party Given by T. Shaughnessy 
for the Sisters appears the most perfect and the most singular. 
It is my belief that the initial experience, the image or the 
vision, more closely approximates the method that Miss Miles 
employs. At any rate, the result is cohesive, intangible and pure. 

Perhaps Miss Miles cannot wait for these things to come up 
to her. Pound, I believe, urged that the poet continue to write 
no matter how little he had to say, so as to be “ready.” In the 
meanwhile the two reviews have to be written. The one must 
say that Miss Miles has made an exercise book, with all the in- 
adequacies of the exercise. The other marvels at and applauds 
the expertness, the ingenuity, the devotion to sounds and move- 
ments of words and lines. Harvey Breit 


ONE IRISH 


Veterans and Other Poems, by Donagh MacDonagh. The Cuala 
Press, Dublin 

The Young Men and the Old, by Stuart Cloete. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


The first book comes from Dublin and begins: 


Strict hairshirt of circumstance tears the flesh 
Off most delicate bones; 

Years of counter and office, the warped mesh 
Of social living, dropping on stones 

Wear down all that was rough and worthy 
To a common denominator of dull tones 


One of Mr. MacDonagh’s virtues is an ease and fluidity of 


rhythm, the Gaelic gift that can make almost anything sound 


meaningful and grand. It can be isolated here as the tempo, 
which conveys the impression Mr. MacDonagh wishes to give 
But consider the words and images contained in the tempo 
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Perhaps the most disturbing is “mesh.” It seems introduced | and 
because of the scarcity of straight rhymes for “flesh.” He tries | on 


to distract attention from it, tonally, by modulating it into the reli 
word “social.” But the more it is soothed into the sound, the luti 
more obtrusive it becomes in idea. , 

The image called up is vaguely metallic. This connotation, Ma 
as well as the angularities in “counter and office,” must be actively bed 
disregarded to bring together the surrounding idea, that years are sky 
like drops of water wearing away stone. wil 

This effect of double-exposure shakes our confidence in the abl 
development. We begin to question everywhere. What is | in 
“dull” about water-polished stones? What, formerly, was “rough ala 


and worthy”? Accumulation of soil? Moss? Both suggest the 


action of time, of the very years now engaged in erasing those on 
qualities. And why “delicate bones”? How can the exposure at 
of a delicate structure reduce it to “a common denominator of pr 
dull tones”? pe 
His images, then, do not always seem part of one action. Non- 
sequiturs occur rather frequently. “The surging power of war a 
and of words / Springs out of some dark fissure / Varnish of pt 
culture cannot touch.” “Sigh then because the spring of life is pc 
snapped / And cold mist wraps about your pulsing heart.” of 
But there are many graceful passages, such as these lines from 
A City (apart from the redundant third) : te 


The gesture endures in stone 

But in the bone endures the city’s life; 

In the flesh endures the flesh, body in body lives; 

Blood will remember what blood has known, a generation 
Will not purge the famine from the mouth, 

A generation will not lift the servile head 


It is a book of very pleasant love poems, reflections on death 





One Irish 


ced | and what makes for fame, on a city and what makes its history, 
ries | ona friend killed in Spain. His themes refer most often to sad 
the relics of past memorable experience, like the veterans of revo- 
the lution reliving their April and May. 

A good ear is at once Mr. MacDonagh’s gift and his danger. 


on, Many times it leads his thoughts astray, by leading them into 
ely beaten paths. “Sooner could we ensnare that great bird of the 
are sky / That bears off to its nest our ruined days / Than touch the 
wildest outflung ribbon of her skirt.” There are too the inevit- 
the able Eliotisms and Audendums: “I sit at the seat from the end 
is in the tram, / Pay my penny fare, eat my lunch at one.” “The 
igh alarming mechanism of death.” 
the But there are a hopeful number of rough passages—like the 
ose one first quoted—where Mr. MacDonagh’s content is apparently 
ure at war with the facility of his style. It is to such that he might 
of profitably look, for his individual material. Developing a more 
personal idiom, his native tunefulness will not desert him. 
on- In The Young Men and the Old, Mr. Cloete, for fifteen years 
var a resident of South Africa, takes for his theme England in the 
of present crisis. His title is possibly inspired by Wilfred Owen's 
is poem, Parable of the Young Men and the Old. But there is none 
of Owen’s masterful irony here. 
om Much of it may be prompted by deep bitterness, but the bit- 


terness it generates on the page is another matter: 


The old men knew best, 
They were experienced . . . aged. 
The young men believed them 
And the women. 

The young men had no power. 
Only the old had power. 
th The old in their dotage. 


This is a fair sample of Mr. Cloete’s verse. His use of flat 
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statement continues throughout. It is by way of saying: “These 
facts speak for themselves; they need no artifice of mine.” This 
is itself a device, which does not do justice to the facts. On 
the contrary, it distorts them into banality: 


The Poppies bloom once more 
The Poppies die once more 
withered by the fire. 

The young men die once more 
The young men lie dead 

upon their father’s grave. 


No one can deny the truth of Mr. Cloete’s contentions 


Lloyd Frankenberg 
NEWS NOTES 


HIS month, as POETRY begins its thirtieth year, it is being organized 

as a corporation, not for profit, under the laws of Illinois. This 
change of status is made necessary by the closing of the estate of Harriet 
Monroe, to which the magazine has belonged 

Since periodicals, as such, cannot be incorporated “not for profit,” we 
shall probably receive our charter as “The Modern Poetry Association, 
the purpose of which will be “to educate the public in the appreciation 
of works of literature; to encourage and promote the production, dis- 
semination and general public appreciation of new writings in verse and 
prose having literary merit; and to promote and encourage the literary 
arts in any and every lawful way and by any and every lawful means.” 

The name and staff of the magazine will remain unchanged, as will 
our editorial and business address. 

We should like to take this opportunity to review briefly the present 
situation of POETRY—which may come under the head of “news” afte 
all, since a number of misapprehensions prevail. For example, some 
people suppose that the magazine is equipped with an endowment fund 
providing a regular income. This would indeed be a fine arrangement, 
and it is to be hoped that such a fund may some day be established 
(A trust fund of seventy-five thousand dollars would give the ma 









ve t 
permanent security.) But the fact is that POETRY has never 
in any year, more than the bare amount needed to pay its annual 
expenses. It has never been a dollar in debt, but on the other hand it 
has never had a dollar in reserve. Beginning with 
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News Notes 


se contributed by one hundred Chicago donors, it has g adually become 
more than two-thirds self-supporting, but it still requires about five 

thousand dollars a year in contributions. 

)n Since 1932 the annual amount subscribed by our regular guarantors 
has not equaled half this sum. Thus a yearly emergency has arisen, 

which has been met by a small group of contributors and _staff- 

workers. For these, the burden has been disproportionate and must not 

be continued 





Whether or not the magazine can survive this coming year in the 
face of higher production costs will depend largely on the co-operation 
of our readers. It would be a splendid thing at this time, as POETRY 
enters its phase of corporate existence, if our readers would unanimously 
constitute themselves a new “charter group’—would decide, by one 
prompt and determined effort, to ensure the future of the magazine. We 
invite all those who can possibly do so to become active members of the 
Tg 4 new organization by sending their contributions at once, either as guaran- 

tors or supporting subscribers. Our guarantors contribute one hundred 
or two hundred dollars a year; associate guarantors, twenty-five or fifty 








dollars; supporting subscribers, ten dollars Supporting subscriptions 
will be dated from the expiration of regular subscriptions.) These 
red gifts are renewed or discontinued at the donors’ pleasure; no promise is 
his required. All contributions to POETRY, which is recognized as a creative 
“iet and educational project of national importance, are deductible for income 
tax purposes. 
we Those readers who cannot send contributions may nevertheless have 
n.” first rank in our “charter group” by persuading one or more other persons 
i to contribute. If each of our present subscribers obtained only one 
Be. supporting subscription at ten dollars a year, the magazine would not only 
iil have financial security in a degree which it has never enjoyed, but it 
an would be able to double its rate of payment to poets. More than that, it 
“ would be able to give prizes comparable to the large benefits received by 
vill painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians. And this could be done in 
a period of weeks—by means of a few letters, a few telephone calls 
= To make this effort will take only a little of each reader’s time. It 
oe can be the difference between life and death for the magazine 
yme | . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
and There was much interest in poetry at the first Writers’ Conference of the 
ons West, held in Oakland, Calif., August 22-24, and sponsored by the 
aed California Writers’ Club. Of 300 registrants, about half attended the 
Line poetry sections, over which Clifford Gessler and Rosalie Moore presided. 
ved, C. F. MacIntyre, Josephine Miles, Lawrence Hart, Elsa Gidlow, Julia 
ual Cooley Altrocchi, and Stanton Coblentz ied in the discussions. Among 
: it the poets who participated was Helen Hoyt Lyman, a former member of 
ion 


the POETRY staff 
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A collection of letters by William Butler Yeats, Bernard Shaw, and 
Florence Parr, edited by Clifford Bax, has just been published by the 


Cuala Press, Dublin, in a limited edition priced at eighteen shillings. r 
An exhibition of verse by contemporary Minnesotans will be held at a 
the Library Gallery, St. Paul, in January, under the sponsorship of the a 
Poets Seminar and the Poetry Workshop. About fifty poems will be y‘ 
selected by a jury of college instructors and will be hand-set in large h 
types by Minnesota typographers and printed on stock of suitable size fi 
for hanging. Illustrative drawings, abstractions, and musical settings by 
artists and composers of the state will accompany poems that admit of tc 
such treatment. Autographed copies will be sold and the proceeds paid zg 
to exhibitors. Poems of 24 lines or less by residents or natives of 
Minnesota will be received by Leona Funke, 1371 Portland Ave., St. Paul, [ 


until October 15. MSS. must be accompanied by stamped envelope, 
short biographical sketch, and written permission to publish in news- 
. . . e 
papers and broadcast on local radio. Typographers and artists who wish r 
to participate may address Sheila Alexander, 561 State St., St. Paul. The 
collection will be available to groups in other cities during February, y 
March, and April. : 


The first two issues of The Poetry Forum, a new quarterly edited by 








Mary Owings Miller at 4204 Roland Ave., Baltimore, Md., have included ; 
contributions by both familiar and unknown poets throughout the coun- 
try. The general effect is discriminating but rather conservative and old- 
fashioned. . 
Carl Sandburg: A Study in Personality and Background, by Karl Detzer, : 
which has just been published by Harcourt, Brace and Company, is a P 
useful and entertaining biographical study of the poet, illustrated with ‘ 
Steichen photographs. : 
We regret a mechanical error which caused the omission of one line : 
from Vera Sandomirsky’s article in the September issue. On page 330 
the sentence beginning line 17 should read: “Its theory, endlessly ex- : 
pounded by Zelinsky, was no better than the theoretical nonsense of other : 
schools” etc. ; 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


MURIEL RUKEYSER, the well-known American poet, was winner of the é 
Oscar Blumenthal Prize last year and has recently received the Harriet 
Monroe Award. She is the author of three books of verse, Theory of 
Flight, U. S. 1, A Turning Wind. and is now completing a prose book 
on the scientist Willard Gibbs, which will be published next spring by 
Doubleday, Doran. She is also preparing a new book of poems, and 
working as Associate Editor of Decision 
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d E. J. PRATT, one of the most distinguished contemporary poets, ap- 
e peared here for the first time in our special Canadian number of last 
April. He is the author of several epic poems, including The Roosevelt 
it and the Antinoe, The Titanic, The Witches’ Brew, and the recent Brébeuf 
e and His Brethren. His long poem on Dunkirk will be published this 
e year by the Macmillan Company of Canada. A native of Newfoundland, 
e he now lives in Toronto where he is a member of the Victoria College 

e faculty. 

y WELDON KEES, of Denver, has contributed poems, stories, and criticism 

of to many magazines, including POETRY. He is director of the Biblio- 

d graphical Center for Research. 

of E. L. MAYO, a native of Massachusetts, is on the faculty of the North 

L, Dakota State College at Fargo. He has appeared several times here. 

Ss GEOFFREY GRIGSON, the English poet and critic, was formerly literary 

h editor of the Morning Post. He founded and edited the poetry magazine 

, New Verse (now suspended) and was editor of the New Verse anthology 

7 published by Faber. He is the author of a book of poems, Several 

Ys Observations. 

‘ JOHN CIARDI is a young Massachusetts poet now teaching at the 
University of Kansas City. His first book of poems, Homeward to America, 
. was published last year by Holt. 

i CARL H. GRABO, of the University of Chicago English faculty, has 
recently published a collection of his poems, The Black Butterfly. He is 
the author of numerous prose books, including the interpretation of 

Rs Shelley, Prometheus Unbound 

by j ELIZABETH SAIT was born 1917 in Detroit, educated at Washington 

State College and the University of California, and now lives in Bryn 

m Mawr, Pa. She was introduced here in November 1939. 


0 CARLETON FORD SHAW was born 1908 in Goshen, Mass., and now lives 
in Rockland, Mass., where he is employed by the Boston Edison Company 


as a telephone supervisor. He has studied writing with Sidney Cox and 


er i : 3 
is interested also in “a capella choruses, geology, chess.”” He has appeared 
once before here, in May 1933. 

JEAN RIVIER, a young French poet, is now living in Marseilles after 
active military service. He has contributed to the Cahiers du Sud and 
other French magazines and is the author of a book of poems, Joueur 

re de tout, published this year in the Feuillets de |'Ilot series. The poems 
et translated in this issue have not been published. 
of This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously 


D. S. SAVAGE, of London, is the author of a book of poems, The Autumn 
“ World, and was winner of the Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize in 1938. 
, E. S. FORGOTSON is a young Southern poet and critic now teaching and 
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studying for his Ph. D. at the University of Iowa. HARVEY BREIT, of 
New York City, will soon publish a book of poems, There Falls Tom 
Fool. LLOYD FRANKENBERG, a young New York poet, has contributed 
verse and criticism to leading magazines and was winner of the Russell 
Loines Memorial Prize. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Collected Poems of Lew Sarett. Henry Holt & Co 

The North Star and Other Poems, by Laurence Binyon. Macmillan. 

The Song of Jed Smith, by John G. Neihardt. Macmillan. 

Cautionary Verses, by Hilaire Belloc. Alired A. Knopf. 

Dawn in Snow, by Louise Townsend Nicholl. E. P. Dutton & Co 

The Mind’s Geography, by George Zabriskie. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Poems 1929-1941, by Christina Chapin. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. 

Selected Poems, by V. Sackville-West. Hogarth Press, Letchworth, 
England. 

Poems, by Terence Tiller. Hogarth Press 

Terse Humorous Verse, by Will Slater. Spearman Publishers, London, 
England. 

Orpheus and the Moon Craters, by Cedric Whitman. Bread Loaf Printers, 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Mexican Summer, by Helen Gerry. Fine Editions Press, N.Y.C. 

A Dream Observed and Other Poems, by Anne Ridler. Poetry (London), 
England. 


Our Own American Way, by Elizabeth Browne. Priv. ptd., Uniontown, 


N. J. 
Sparkling Embers, by Marie Cherry Edelson. Priv. ptd., Chicago. 
From the Crow’s Nest, by John Harsen Rhoades. Priv. ptd., N. Y. C. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

The Viking Book of Poetry of the English-speaking World, chosen and 
edited by Richard Aldington. Viking Press 

An Anthology of Pulitzer Prize Poems 1922-1941 
Barrows. Random House. 

Golden Treasury of Scottish Poetry,ed. by Hugh MacDiarmid. Macmillan. 

Calendar: An Anthology of 1941 Poetry, edited by Norman Macleod. 
James A. Decker, Prairie City, Illinois 

Carl Sandburg, by Karl Detzer. Harcourt, Brace & C 

Savage Landor, by Malcolm Elwin. Macmillan. 

Hamlet, by Henry Miller and Michael Fraenkel. Carrefour, N.Y.C 

Concerning William Vaughn Moody, by Grace Veeder. Priv. ptd., 


Waukesha, Wis. 
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